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SCENE-SHIFTING ON THE EUROPEAN STAGE 





HERRIOT’S defeat in the French Cham- 
e ber of Deputies on December 14 over the 
question of war debts threatens to disrupt the 
conciliatory foreign policy he had painstakingly 
built up during the past six months, and which 
was gradually working toward a new diplomatic 
alignment in Europe. His overthrow has not only 
shaken France’s relations with Great Britain, 
which he had cemented by the conclusion of the 
Anglo-French accord at the Lausanne Conference, 
but may postpone his efforts to establish fruitful 
cooperation with the Soviet Union and Italy. 


The conclusion on November 29 of the Franco- 
Soviet pact of non-aggression marked both a mile- 
stone in M. Herriot’s foreign policy and a distinct 
triumph for the Soviet government’s determina- 
tion to assure peace along its borders by a net- 
work of bilateral treaties. This pact, initialed in 
1931, had been held in abeyance pending the suc- 
cessful outcome of Soviet negotiations with 
France’s allies, Poland and Rumania, for similar 
agreements. The accession in June of M. Herriot, 
long favorable to Soviet rapprochement, revived 
interest in the pact, and negotiations were re- 
sumed last summer when France, disturbed by 
Germany’s demand for arms equality, apparently 
decided to establish closer relations with the So- 
viet Union. 

The Franco-Soviet pact provides that neither 
country will, under any circumstances, alone or 
with third powers, resort to war or any form of 
aggression against the other. If either is attacked 
by a third state, the other promises not to give 
direct or indirect assistance to the aggressor. 
Each party, moreover, agrees to refrain from any 
measure which would exclude the other from all 
participation in its foreign trade—thus prevent- 
ing recurrence of the trade war which France 
inaugurated in 1930 by prohibiting a majority 
of Soviet exports. Finally, each country under- 
takes to abstain from interference in the other’s 


internal affairs and from propaganda designed to 
change by force the political or social régime of 
any portion of the other’s territory. This pro- 
vision is regarded as applicable particularly to 
French Indo-China, where the Soviet government 
has been frequently accused of fomenting Com- 
munist agitation, and to White Russians residing 
in France, who will be permitted to remain pro- 
vided they are unarmed. 


While the Franco-Soviet pact is bitterly de- 
nounced by the nationalist press in France, 
French public opinion generally favors it on two 
grounds: it is contended, first, that the pact as- 
sures Soviet neutrality in case of a German at- 
tack on France and, second, that it opens up the 
Soviet market to French trade, probably under 
some system of state-guaranteed credits. During 
the first nine months of 1932 French exports to 
the Soviet Union totaled only 32,000,000 francs, 
as compared with French imports of Soviet goods 
valued at 385,000,000 franes, of which 260,000,000 
represented purchases of Soviet oi} forte F rence 
navy. The French government hopes to redress 
this unfavorable balance of trade by a commercial 
treaty now under discussion. 


The Soviet press, while jubilant over the French 
pact, has been careful to point out that the pact 
is not directed against any particular state or 
group of states, and that the Soviet Union desires 
solely to be at peace with the whole world. A 
similar view has been expressed by a large section 
of the German press, which does not regard the 
pact as an attempt to isolate Germany. The 
Franco-Soviet rapprochement, however, aroused 
considerable concern in Great Britain, where it 
was feared that the Soviet government, angered 
by British denunciation of the Anglo-Soviet com- 
mercial treaty of October 17, would transfer its 
business to France. Negotiations for a new treaty 
were finally opened in London on December 15. 

















Meanwhile, the Soviet-Polish non-aggression 
pact, signed on July 25, was ratified by Poland on 
November 27. Ratification was attributed in 
large part to the work of Colonel Josef Beck, con- 
fidential adviser of Marshal Pilsudski, who suc- 
ceeded August Zaleski as Polish Foreign Minister 
on November 2. Soviet-Rumanian relations, by 
contrast, have been tinged by growing bitterness, 
and on November 23 M. Titulescu, Rumanian For- 
eign Minister, announced in Parliament that nego- 
tiations for a non-aggression pact with the Soviet 
Union had been broken off owing to the impossi- 
bility of reaching an agreement regarding Bessa- 
rabia. At the Little Entente conference which 
opened in Belgrade on December 18, however, M. 
Titulescu stated that this development involved no 
departure from Rumania’s traditional policy of 
collaboration with France. 


France’s rapprochement with the Soviet Union 
coincided with a serious attempt on the part of 
the Herriot government to establish a basis for 
Franco-Italian cooperation. Speaking at the 
Toulouse Congress of the Radical Socialist party 
on November 5, M. Herriot declared that “nothing 
could be more painful than the persistence of a 
misunderstanding which might separate us from 
a people who fought at our side and toward 
whom we have not, perhaps, been always morally 
just.” France, he added, “does not have to con- 
cern itself in its international negotiations with 
the internal régimes of nations with which it is 
dealing.” In a further effort to hasten Franco- 
Italian understanding M. Henry Bérenger, chair- 
man of the French Senate Commission of Foreign 
Affairs, visited Rome at the end of November, 
where he conferred with Premier Mussolini. 


The Italian press, however, showed little 
warmth for France’s overtures. Nor was the 
situation improved by an anti-Italian demonstra- 
tion at Trau, in Yugoslavia, where the ancient 
lions of St. Mark symbolizing Venetian rule on the 
Dalmatian coast were dynamited on December 1 
—an incident which Italy attributed in large 
part to French influence. Speaking in the Italian 
Senate on December 14, Premier Mussolini de- 
clared that the Trau outrage might lead to com- 
mercial reprisals against Yugoslavia and, refer- 
ring to France, said that “a no less grave re- 
sponsibility falls on other elements I shal] call 
European, who vainly hope to disturb our equani- 
mity by unchaining a clamorous press campaign.” 
The disappearance of M. Herriot and the acces- 
sion to power on December 18 of M. Paul-Bon- 
cour, who is regarded as personally unfriendly to 
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Premier Mussolini, may further estrange the two 
countries at this critical moment. 
VERA MICHELES DEAN 





Domestic Diplomacy 

Finally recognizing the necessity of prompt in- 
ternational action on the debts, President Hoover — 
on December 17 telegraphed Governor Roosevelt, © 
asking him to join in the immediate selection of © 
a strong delegation to the World Economic Con- | 
ference which should be familiar with the prob- 
lems of disarmament and intergovernmental | 
debts. These questions, the President stated, could 
not be disassociated, and for that reason “it is 
necessary to consider the character of machinery 
to be erected” to exchange views concerning them | 
“individually with some of the debtor govern- 
ments.” Without waiting for Mr. Roosevelt’s | 
reply to this telegram, President Hoover on De- 
cember 19 dispatched a special message to Con- | 
gress dealing with the war debts. In this com- — 
munication, he again stressed the interrelation | 
of debts, disarmament and the financial and mon- 
etary problems which will face the World Eco- 
nomic Conference, and announced that he was 
seeking Mr. Roosevelt’s cooperation in the organi- 
zation of machinery to deal with these questions. 

Governor Roosevelt’s answer was sent from | 
Albany in the late evening of December 19, after 
the special message had already been published. 


Mr. Roosevelt disagreed with President Hoover as | 


to the scope of the forthcoming World Economic 
Conference and stated that, in his view, “a per- 
manent economic program for the world should 
not be submerged in conversations relating to dis- 
armament or debts. I recognize of course a re- 
lationship but not an identity.” After outlining 
briefly his policy in regard to all three questions, 
Mr. Roosevelt refused the President’s invitation 


for joint action on the ground that he could not © 


accept “an apparent joint responsibility ... when 
as a matter of constitutional fact, [he] would be 


wholly lacking in any attendant authority” until | 


after March 4. He stated, however, that he 
wholly approved fact-determining surveys of the 
situation. 
cember 20 sent a second telegram, suggesting the 
appointment of prominent Democrats “to sit with 
the principal officers of [the] Administration” 
in exploring these problems. This alternative was 
also unacceptable to Mr. Roosevelt, who felt it 
would commit him later to policies which he could 
have little share in formulating. He added, how- 


ever, that he would be happy to consult with Mr. | 
Hoover freely during the period before March 4. | 


MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 
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